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Going to IRELAND? 






It’s only 40 winks 


by Aer Lingus 
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Fly straight to Dublin by turbo- 


; 


- _ prop I éscount. You just can’t beat Book to Dublin through 
the V7scount tor air travel: it’s so fast, so smooth, and your travel agent, B.E.A. 
so comfortable. You’re there before you know it! or Aer Lingusin London:— 


Round trip fares cost {12.10s. from London; £24.15s. 174 Regent Street, W.t. 


from Amsterdam; £6.16s. from Manchester. THESE FARES 
ARE VALID FOR ALL FLIGHTS. Other services to Dublin 
include: Paris, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Isle of Man, Edinburgh*, Lourdes,* Biarritz,* 
Barcelona*, Connecting flights between Dublin and Shannon. 
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* Seasonal services. 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Pattern 603 /140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass... hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from overseas markets are welcomed. 


aterford 
Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED*WATERFORD*IRELAND 











Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a_ stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 
everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
... very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 
atmosphere. 

Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 
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Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 



































Model HP. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 0 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £33.56 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 | 
(New Type) | 
Ford RAC 10 £14 15 0|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 | £2500 | 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 























Includes 500 Free Miles 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. CTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN & 112, PATRICK STREET, CORK 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. Other Irish Bureaux 
at BeLrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
GALway, LIMERICK and SiIco. 
CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
2§ cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 





This journal is issued by Bord Failte 
Eireann and published every two months 
at 93 Pembroke Road, Dublin. 


An Tostal, 1956 
Ballybunion by Bryan McMahon 


Impressions d’un Frangais en Irlande 
par Camille Bourniquel 


Salmon Fishing by J. R. Harris 

Ireland’s Holy Places by Father Denis Meehan 
Dublin Airport—Gateway to Ireland 

Louth by Stephen Rynne 
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Ireland in Ten Days 

Tourist Topics 
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Our Cover Picture 

INISTIOGE, Co. KILKENNY : Typical of many to be found in all parts of Ireland: 
this charming old-world village lies in probably the prettiest part of the 
beautiful Nore Valley on the west bank of the River Nore. Backed by the 
rounded head of Mount Brandon in the east, the tree-fringed views from the 
river below the town are an outstanding feature in this scenic region. 

There is, too, much of interest to the sportsman in this district : the Nore 
is a good trout and salmon river and also offers excellent coarse fishing ; 
Callan and Kilkenny Golf Clubs are both within easy reach and the surrounding 
countryside often resounds to the excited cry of the Kilkenny Foxhounds. 
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We wish to thank Aer Lingus for permission to make use of certain photographs 
appearing in this issue. 
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Cultural activities are strongly featured on Tostal programmes throughout Ireland. Each year flowers play animportant role in Ireland's Springtime Festival. 
This Italian choir came to the International Choral Festival in Cork, last year. This Floral Pageant was part of the 1954 opening ceremonies. 


“an tostal 1956 


BEGINNING ON May 6th this year, An Téstali—Ireland’s early season tourist festival—will continue 
for sixteen event-packed days up to the Whit-week-end. Starting just after Dublin’s famous Spring 
Show, An Téstal will once more allow the entire nation to go en féte and treat her visitors to an 
unforgettable springtime holiday. Every taste is catered for and not only in the main centres but 
throughout the whole country ; there will be pageants, parades, displays, international com- 
petitions, concerts, everything, in fact, to make a holiday during festival time one you will always 
remember. And another thing, An Téstal is held before the peak holiday period—at a time when 
travel is easier and sometimes cheaper, hotels less crowded and the country itself is clothed in the 
full glory and freshness of Spring. 

The full programme of events will shortly be distributed, but in the meantime here is a brief 
account of some of the main attractions : Pageantry will again play an important part in the 
1956 An Téstal. Last year Dublin’s great Pageant of St. Patrick thrilled 130,000 people in Croke 
Park, the country’s largest arena. This year an even more spectacular open-air pageant will feature 


 ¢ ¥ : tw. : ¥ ’ 
a < a cast of nearly a thousand re-enacting the story of Cuchulainn—the greatest of Ireland’s legendary 
manele cai a heroes. There will be other historical pageants too, from Donegal to Killarney. On a smaller scale, 
owe of course, these will enable visitors to witness some of the notable scenes from Ireland’s vigorous 


history in settings which have changed but little since the days when the stirring events depicted 
actually took place. 

The Siamsa Mér—an indoor festival of dancing, song and storytelling—will be another major 
event in Dublin. It will be a State occasion, attended by foreign as well as Irish dignitaries. In the 
same tradition are the feiseanna and aeriochtanna, open-air gatherings where Irish songs, music and 
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dancing are seen. Ennis, close to Shannon Airport, will have 
a two-day muster of this kind. An event which aroused 
great enthusiasm last year was the International Choral 
Festival in Cork. This year the best Irish choirs will compete 
with the foremost choirs from Italy, Germany, England 
and Wales. Blending with the choral singing will be 
displays from folk-dancers from Portugal, Italy and the 
Netherlands. These folk-dancers will also perform in 
Dublin with teams from Germany, Wales and other 
countries. The Grand Opera season in Dublin will feature 
world-famous Italian singers, and rounding off the musical 
feast will be the special visit of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra to Cork and Limerick. 

Perhaps the finest country in the world today for sport, 
Ireland will naturally cater well for visiting sportsmen. 
The national games of hurling (second only to ice hockey 
for speed and thrills) and Gaelic football will be played 
throughout the four Provinces; horse-racing, polo, 
swimming, long distance cycle races, motor-sport—there 
is hardly an aspect of spectator sport omitted. But Ireland 
is anxious that her visitors join in the celebrations in a 


Pageants and Clan Rallies are highlights of the Festival in different 
parts of the country during An Tostal. Our illustration shows part of the 
gathering for the Clan Rally of the O’'Donoghues at Glenflesk, Co. Kerry. 








ireland’s Springtime Festival, May Gth—May 2ist 


more personal fashion. To this end many events have been 
arranged offering excellent sport and some valuable prizes. 
A marathon golf contest—The Golden Ball Grand National 
—will test the skill and endurance of golfers. The course lies 
over five miles of the Curragh, the famous horse-breeding 
plain of County Kildare. It crosses over roads, ditches, 
hedges, streams—in truth, a golfer’s nightmare. It is a 
handicap event and is open to all-comers, from novice to 
Walker Cup winner alike, and it may be said that the prize, 
a solid gold mounted ball, is just as likely to go to the lucky 
as to the skilful. There are, of course, dozens of orthodox 
fixtures as well. 

The Téstal Angling Competition is also open to all- 
comers. Anglers will have a choice of several hundred 
rivers and almost a thousand square miles of lake in which 
to try their skill for the prize-winning salmon, trout and 
pike. This is the season when the Mayfly is up and the really 
big trout are caught. 

The exciting scenes of Robert Flaherty’s film “Man 
of Aran’ will be recaptured in the National Currach 
Championship. Hardy, Irish-speaking fishermen will guide 


continued on page 35 


The Tostal Eight Day Cycle Race has become a sort of tour d'Irlande. 
Here the leaders are seen passing over the ‘ Vee ' road in Co. Tipperary. 
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BY BRYAN MAC MAHON 


I'VE KNOWN BALLYBUNION since I was the big of a bee’s knee. When first | 
was able to put my legs under me, my mother, God rest her, waltzed me down 
past Maggie Synan’s and slammed me into the roaring sea. I was capsized | 
and overwhelmed. My infantile dignity was shattered. By all the laws of 


child-behaviour I should have hated Ballybunion and salt water thenceforward. 
On the contrary, I love them both. | 

Buy me, buy my bias. My bias is for the West coast. Let others sing the , 

4 glories of the East. I am invincibly a partisan of the West and 
. the Atlantic, the thunderous, the wide 
W ron kiss is like a soldier's kiss which will not be denied !’ : 

Ballybunion, ridiculous name, lovely place ; as we youngsters grew up we | 
used to cover the eight or nine miles between our town of Listowel and | 
Ballybunion in the quaintest railway in creation. The carriages resembled a string 
of jaunting cars balanced on a type of elongated trestle. In France there was 
one other railway like ours ; this single threat to our world-supremacy we 
ignored. When World War I made flitters of our French rival we gloried 
in our uniqueness. 

On this, the Lartigue Monorail Railway, the carriages faced outwards. On a 
sunny day the passengers all sought the cool northern side ; as a result the 
guard had a hard job trying to establish equipoise. Sometimes when progress 
was being reported a latercomer upset everything. Half-hundred weights were 
then employ ed to restore the balance necessary for the train to move 

One day, as I was cheering the train in a race with a pony and trap which 
sparkled on the road beside the permanent way, my little red hat blew out of 
the window. On the return journey, at my mother’s request, driver Jackie 
Reidy stopped the train and with guard Paddy Boyle searched diligently for 
my red hat. An old lady with a silver-mounted walking-stock nearly 



































Ballybunion, Co. Kerry. 


got a stroke when she discovered the cause of the 
stoppage. What the lady forgot was that the train 
partook of the grand humanity of our friends the driver 
and the guard. 

As for the resort itself—you may have read the brag 
that the nearness of the Gulf Stream to the Kerry coast 
renders Ballybunion’s waters warmer than they are else- 
where in Ireland. I consider this claim a fair one. At 
Ballybunion the warm breakers remind one of tumbled 
churns ; there are clear, clean, sandy beaches, honest-to- 
God cliffs of solid rock, a breeze that’d blow straight into 
the crannies of your lungs and, above all, sincere, friendly 
people. 

On the sunny rocks above the strand you may chance 
upon Bob Boland, fine farmer and fine sonneteer, who, 
stubbornly, refusing to take his talents seriously, enlivens 
the holiday with sonnets that wring a racy beauty from 
the simple things of the earth. “ What’s the newest, Bob : ’ 

















Every part of Ireland has its relics of a stormy past. The 


remains of Ballybunion Castle stand high above the beach, em 





‘Sonnet to a Spud.’ *Let’s hear it, then.’ The bathers 
gather to listen—and to applaud. 

King of the menu! Oh, why on earth 

Was the loved Muse unwilling to consign 

One pacan to you, dear spud ? Of thy new birth 

In this old land, I thought some poet divine 

(As Shelley, Keats) should dearly tell in rhyme 

Thy goodness, laughing tuber, and thy worth. 

Hath Homer heard, or even could he see 

(But no! His eyes were sightless as thine own) 

Thy open vest when cooked so flour-ee 

In epic would he treat of thee alone. 

Ah! how a Grecian bard would sing of thee, 

And I have thought, hath Adam but thee sown 

In his loved Eden, Eve would sacrifice 

Her sad temptation in that paradise. 

What else is there to Ballybunion: An 18-hole Golf 

Course praised by Lord Castlerosse and a ruined pillar of a 










Fitzmaurice Castle on the Castle Green. The ruin has a hole 
punched in it by time and weather. When I was 16, | 
climbed to the top of the castle—I wouldn’t chance it now 
if vou offered me the Sweepstake. 

And the pleasant township is set in esa ae chock ful 
of legends. That hill to the east is Cnoc an Air, or in 
English * The Hill of Slaughter’, scene of one of the 


bloodiest battles in the Fenian cycle. Maurice Walsh the 


writer was born under the shadow of this hill. 

Four or five miles to the north, directly under the track 
of incoming planes from America, is the delightful strand 
of Beale where horse-races are held in the autumn. Internal 
evidence in ‘ The Playboy of the Western World’ gives 
ground for the belief that the Playboy himself was a 
Kerryman : if this be so, he must have learned to ride the 


An admiral of the fleet, or maybe a pirate. ... 
Ballybunion has long been popular for family 
holidays. 


winkered mule at a place such as lovely Be. ile. 

In Beale is a Leaba Dhiarmadha (or Dermot’s Bed) where 
Diarmuid and Grainne, the lovers of legend, tarried to sleep 
as they fled from the vengeance of the powerful Fionn. 
And in Beale, too, there is a belief in the recurring mirage 
of an alien town hung high in the summer sky. 

On the strand at Ballybunion you will see the old 
currachs—canvas spread on a frame of wicker—direct 
descendants of the type of vessel used by Saint Brendan 
(that’s his mountain, Brandon, on the southern skyline) 
when he set out to discover America. But today, the canoe 
of Early Christianity 1S ingeniously wedded to the outboard 
engine. A curious mating that; the propellor shaft is 
inserted in a funnel from the aft thwart right down to 
the water. In this funnel sea-water finds its own level. 





. . . honest-to-God cliffs of solid rock . . . with 
beautiful walks and vistas for the holidaymaker. 


Right beautifully does the vehicle of prehistoric days 
respond to the mechanical stimulus of to-day. 

Walk along the shore to the south and one finds the 
Cashen fishermen netting the estuary for peal salmon 
which run in holiday time. If fishing is not at its best a 
crew will take time out to run you round the Shannon’s 
mouth and under the immense cliffs. 


Like so many other Irish seaside resorts. 
Ballybunion offers excellent bathing. 


You will be shown the Nine Daughters’ Hole, a place 
where (a) a king drowned his nine daughters because of 
the love one bore to a Dane, or (b) the eldest of nine 
sisters when drawing water from a well on the cliff’s tip, 


tumbled headlong, clutching at the second eldest sister 
as she fell. And so on until all nine sisters in series fell to 


their doom. continued on page 36 
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Les FRANCAIS passaient autrefois pour de mauvais touristes 
que désignaient 4 l’ironie des anglo-saxons leurs 
démélés avec la douane et les porteurs. J’ignore si les 
choses ont beaucoup changé, et si nous avons appris a 
voyager, mais je constate que, depuis la fin de la guerre, 
ce peuple —individualiste et sédentaire, dit-on— 
traverse les frontiéres plus volontiers qu’il ne I’a jamais fait. 
Le voyage, pour lui, est moins une aventure qu'un 
pélerinage : le Frangais se déplace rarement pour tuer des 
tigres, mais plutét pour aller vérifier aux sources 
mémes le miracle d’une foi ou d’une culture. C’est la 
dernéire forme du romantisme—celle qui consiste 4 
vouloir trouver 4 Athénes les descendants des anciens 
Grecs, et l’ombre de Virgile sur les pentes du Vésuve. 

C’est, d’ailleurs, 1a le petit travers des gens qui voyagent 
et qui veulent 4 tout prix que les choses qu ‘on 
leur montre ressemblent 4 celles qu’ils ont imaginées. 
Ainsi, venant en Irlande, pourront-ils éprouver quelque 
déception a ne pas rencontrer sur les routes du 
Clare ou du Connemara quelquesuns de ces bardes ou 
de ces musiciens errants qui ont fait, au cours des 
sitcles, passer sur tout le pays un souffle épique et 
sentimental. 

Je veux bien que l’attrait de ces images traditionnelles 
se soit quelque peu estompé. Pourtant, si I’Irlande 
offre l’aspect d’une nation jeune et moderne, elle 
reste pour nous comme un monde privilégié qui, au 
scin de la communauté des peuples, a su garder son 
visage propre, et il faut bien le dire un certain mystére. 
Longtemps, pour ceux qui venaient la visiter, elle fut ce 
pays de vertes collines et de lacs innombrables, oti 
un peuple fier ct héroique s’identifiait avec la lutte 
qu'il menait depuis des générations pour sa propre 
existence. 

C’était 1a l'Irlande de Tone, d’Emmet, de Parnell et de 
Pearse. Mais il y avait, 4 cété de cette image épique, 
une autre image de I’Irlande plus lointaine, plus secréte, que 
le voyageur s'efforgait de retrouver. Et c’était cette image 
d’un pays tout baigné de ce fameux crépuscule 
celtique qui a fait réver, au siécle dernier, tant d’esprits 
différents—l’image d’un pays dont les légendes, la 
poésie, la littérature et les chansons font partie aujourd'hui 
du patrimoine universel. 

Une question se pose—le drame irlandais ayant pris 
fin, le folklore étant ici comme ailleurs en recul — 
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CAMILLE BOURNIQUEL 


d’UN FRANCAIS EN IRLANDE 


IN THE past the French have established a reputation 
for being bad tourists, their encounters with customs 
officials and porters being ironically regarded by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Whilst I cannot say whether matters have changed and 
that we have learnt to travel better than before, it is a fact 
that since the end of the war the people of this often 
considered individualistic and sedentary nation have been 
crossing frontiers more eagerly than ever before. For them 
a journey is not so much an adventure as a pilgrimage. 
A Frenchman will seldom stir himself to hunt big game, 
but will willingly go to seek the miracle of a faith or to 
discover a culture at its source. This is an ultimate form 
of romanticism which seeks to find the descendant of 
ancient Greece in the Athens of today, or the shadow of 
Virgil on the slopes of Vesuvius. 

It is acommon weakness of travellers to expect a country 
to be as they imagined it before setting out on their journey. 
Coming to Ireland some no doubt have experienced 
disappointment at not seeing on the roads of Clare or 
Connemara those Bards and Wandering Minstrels, who 
have through the centuries made the countryside ring to 
their melodies. 

I know well that the appeal of such traditional figures 
has diminished somewhat, yet if Ireland has the appearance 
of a young contemporary nation, she still remains for 
many of us part of a privileged world, a country which 
has known how to retain her true face with, it must be 
added, a certain element of mystery, in the heart of the 
international community of nations. 

For those who came to visit her in the past she has been 
a land of green hills and of innumerable lakes, where a 
heroic and proud people continued a struggle from gener- 
ation to generation to ensure their survival. That was the 
Ireland of Tone and Emmet, or Parnell and Pearse. But 
beside that heroic picture lay another, more remote and 
more strange. It was of a country steeped in that Celtic 
twilight dear to so many in the last century ; the vision 
of a country whose legends, poetry, literature and song 
have today become part of a universal patrimony. 

One question presents itself. . . the drama and folklore 
having receded, how does modern Ireland fit in with our 
preconceptions? Personally I believe that of all the 
European countries, if indeed it does not belong to some 
separate continent of its own, the last remains of some 
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l’Irlande actuelle ressemble-t-elle a lidée que nous nous 
en faisions avant de la connaitre : 

Je crois, personnellement, que de tous les pays de 
l’Europe—si tant est qu'elle ne soit pas a elle seule un 
continent séparé, le dernier reste d'une Atlantide—je 
crois, dis-je, que de tous les pays d'Europe l’Irlande 

est celui qui exige le plus de nous d’étre découvert. Je 
m'explique : un champ de tulipes, la Tour Eiffel ou la 
Grotte Bleue de Capri, n’exigent de la part du visiteur 
aucune disposition spéciale. Celui-ci regarde ou admire 
sclon les cas, se contentant d’enregistrer passivement 

le cliché. Il me semble, au contraire, que l’Irlande—parce 
que sa beaute n’est pas distincte de son ame, parce 

que le passe afHeure de toutes parts—oblige ce méme 
visiteur a un certain effort d’adaptation. 

Ce n'est pas 1a un pays que lon visite en une semaine, en 
courant d'une ville a l'autre et en bousculant les 
itinéraires. Le temps n’y coule pas comme ailleurs— 
peut-Ctre parce que les choses et les paysages y ont 

un peu l’aspect de l’éternal—ct le premier conseil 4 donner 
\ un touriste qui veut pénétrer le secret du Donegal ou de 
la région de Kiltartan par exemple serait de déchirer 

les horaires et de ne plus remonter sa montre. 

J’ai essavé daller ainsi Ala découverte, logeant souvent 
chez lhabitant, m’arrétant ou jen avais envie, revenant 
souvent sur mes pas. La méthode n’est peut-ctre pas la 
meilleure pour les gens pressés, mais tout compte 

fait je crois en avoir uré un grand bénéfice. Et de plus, 
étant écrivain d’une part et Francias de l’autre, je ne me 

yas d’étre ce touriste accompli qui avant de 

- une contrée c alcule d |’ avance et heure par 

n itinéraire. 

¢ me vante pas pour autant d’avoir su pénétrer tous 
secrets de votre pays—et peut-¢tre une vie moyenen 
ny a0 -clle pas. Du moins cette méthode d’approche 
miaura-t-elle permis de répondre pour moi-méme a la 

? ion\que je viens de poser. 

7 regarde pas l'Irlande de l’extérieur, 

op peut contempler |’Escorial ou un paysage de 
he plongée est nécessaire. L’Irlande, c’est pour 
‘certain dimension intemporelle de paysages entre 
virables, entre tous sauvés de la laideur d’un siécle 





Atlantis perhaps ; Ireland demands to be discovered. A 
field of tulips, the Eiffel Tower, the blue Grotto of Capri, 
require no special effort from the tourist. To look and 
admire suffices. The spectacle may be passively registered. 
To me it seems that Ireland on the contrary invites the 
visitor to some effort of adaption. Here the beauty cannot 
casily be separated from the soul, the past is everything, 
everywhere. 

This is not a country to be visited in a week, running 
from town to town, shuffling time-tables. Time flows 
differently, perhaps because the scene takes on a little of 
the eternal, and the best advice one might give to a tourist 
who wished to penetrate the secrets of Donegal or Kiltartan 
would be to tear up time-tables and forget to wind his watch. 

This aspect of Ireland I have tried to find by staying with 
Irish people, stopping where I felt so inclined, often re- 
tracing my steps. It may not be the best way for those in 

hurry but, all things considered, [| think I have been 
more than fully rewarded. Furthermore, being a writer 
on one hand and a Frenchman on the other, I care little 
for being an accomplished tourist, one who adjusts his 
itinerary hour by hour before starting a journey. 

Yet I do not congratulate myself on having penctrated 
all secrets of your country, for that a lifetime would not 
suffice. But at least my method of approach enables me 
to answer my question and to relate the past with the present. 

One should not look at Ireland from the outside as one 
might contemplate the Escorial or a Swiss landscape. It is 
necessary to immerse oneself in it. For me it is a landscape 
of timeless dimensions, beautiful as any landscape saved 
from the mechanical age ; one which will remain thus 
preserved until the end of creation. But Ireland is not only 
this abstract myth founded on an historical past, she is a 
country where humanity is supreme. This I discovered 
little by little. It is something only to be fully understood 
by those ready to turn to and understand these people, at 
once profound and spontaneous, paradoxical and contem- 
plative, free in their action, and movement. The human 
being remains the true basis of this country, far more so 
than the historical and mythical past. 

I began by enjoying the contrast in the landscape from 
North to South, from Wicklow to Connemara, and was 


The Upper Lake, Killarney, Co. Kerry; 
scenery such as this has found its way 
into many a ballad. 








mécaniste—de paysages qui demeureront ainsi préservés 
jusqu’au dernier jour de la création. 
Mais I’Irlande n’est pas seulement ce mythe abstrait 
qu’un cadre grandiose ajoute parfois 4 |’Histoire : elle 
est avant tout une vérité humaine. Et cela, je ne 
l’ai découvert que peu 4 peu. Ne la comprend vraiment 
que celui qui s'est tourné vers ce peuple 4 la fois profond 
et spontané, paradoxal et réfléchi, délié dans ses gestes et 
ses mouvements. L’humain reste la base morale de ce 
pays, plus encore que les références historiques ou 
mythiques. J’ai commencé par gotiter les contrastes des 
paysages du Nord au Sud, du Wicklow au Connemara, 
pour finalement me laisser prendre au charme étrange 
de Dublin, et a humour si captivant de ses habitants. 
C’est, pourrais-je dire, l’itinéraire que j’ai suivi : 
il me ramenait de l’Age d’Or au XX° siécle, c’est-a-dire 
me permettait de comprendre combien I’Irlande 
d’aujourd’hui reste la somme de ses fidélités passées et 
ressemble en fait 4 ce que nous attendons d’elle. Surtout, 
en voyant ce peuple alerte et sportif, qui a donné 
au monde un art et une litterature 4 ce point marqués par 
l’expression de la vie, je comprenais qu'un certain ton 
désabusé, voire amer n’était chez vos écrivains qu'une des 
formes de l’exigence et de la lucidité, et qu’en définitive 
l’Irlande doit sa victoire au fait d’avoir su faire sans 
cesse prévaloir dans toutes les manifestations de son génie 
et tout au long d’une tradition 4 la fois aristocratique 
et sur tout populaire, cette promesse de durée contenue 
dans la connaissance de soi et la confiance en la vie. 
Dans un monde comme le nétre, surtout défini par des 
doutes et des négations, cet “ optimisme’ garde une vertu 
tonique pour ceux qui viennent 4 vous, et il est 4 souhaiter 
que est exemple recéle quelque vertu de contagion. 








Angel from an 1854 grave slab in 
Glencolumbkille, Co. Donegal. The 
stonecutter here displays an 
imagination which suggests an 
Irish folk-art worthy of further 
exploration. 





A donkey with turf filled panniers, closely associated with the romantic West of 
Ireland. One’s thoughts immediately begin to stray to the picturesque settings 
of lake and mountain in which he feels most at home. 


finally completely held by the strange charm of Dublin and 
the keen humour of its people. 

That was the route I followed. It led me from the Golden 
Age to the twentieth century. It has enabled me to under- 
stand how much the Ireland of today remains faithful to 
her past, and is in fact what we expect her to be. 

Considering this vivacious and sport-loving people which 
has contributed to the world’s literature and art so much 
that is steeped in the richness of life, it is probable that 
the disillusioned, even bitter tone of some of your writers 
was no more than the outcome of necessity and clarity, 
that in the end Ireland owes her victory to having known 
how to take advantage of all the expressions of her genius 
and through all her long tradition both aristocratic and 
popular, to her self knowledge and faith in life. 

In a world like ours, full of doubts and negations, this 
‘optimism’ holds a tonic virtue for those who visit 
Ireland. It is to be hoped that contagion is one of its virtues. 
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A game fish requires 
careful handling : River 
Moy, Co. Mayo. 


THERE ARE FEW sights more pleasing to 
the eye of an angler than a salmon river 
as it hows seaward on the tail end of a 
flood, and plenty of fresh fish showing. 
You can already feel the solid weight of 
a heavy fish on the rod as it slowly and 
deliberately turns from side to side deep 
in the water and see its tremendously 
broad tail show slowly and deliberately 
in the air as it tires towards the end of 
the fight and is finally drawn within 
reach of the gaff. You can do this while 
you look at the river, even before you 
have yet cast a line on its waters, for 
anticipation is one of the great joys of 
angling. 

No Irishman knows how many 
salmon rivers there are in Ireland, all he 
knows is that there are more than he 
has time to fish. If he lives in Dublin, 
when he reads of good sport in Donegal 
he is interested that other anglers also 
are enjoying themselves, and he com- 
pares their catches with his own bags 
from the Slaney, the Liffey or the 
Boyne, and possibly wonders if he 
should visit a Donegal river instead 
of a favourite water in Kerry or 
Connemara when on his holidays during 
the summer. 

The first time I went salmon fishing 
I caught three salmon on a borrowed 
fly rod and on a home-tied salmon fly. 
We had travelled to Donegal, my 
friend and I, to spend a long week-end 
in April trout fishing on some small 
lakes. It rained all the way as we drove 
across Ireland and next morning, the 
Owenea river, which flowed past the 
village was in flood and the river keeper 
told us there was a run of fresh fish in 
the river. The Owenea comes down 
from steep heather-covered hills and 
then winds and twists for miles along 
the valley as it glides from pool to pool, 
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BY J. R. HARRIS 


IN IRELAND 


and each and every pool can hold a salmon. My friend who has often fished the 
river, very kindly asked the keeper to accompany me and point out the best 
pools and under his direction I killed the three fish, and not under his direction, 
I left the cast and fly in a fourth fish. 

Many of the rivers along the west coast resemble the Owenea in that they 
are of a pleasant size to fish ; the runs being fairly narrow and the pools not 
too wide to prevent most of the water being covered with a fly rod, and fly 
fishing is the method most favoured on them. They rise in mountains and react 
quickly to rain, but the water levels soon drop in fine weather. Fortunately, 
however, from the anglers’ point of view, plenty of rain falls in these western 
areas. 

April is considered the best month for spring fish, but the runs of fish are 
dependent on the rainfall. If fish are held for a week or two in the sea owing to 
lack of water, excellent sport should be expected on the first flood. Similarly 











the grilse runs which appear in the summer wait for high 
water in June or July, and the grilse are accompanied by 
-sea trout. A fly rod of 9 or 9$ ft. is quite suitable for much 
of the fishing, and both the sea trout and the grilse can be 
caught on the same flies. This adds appreciably to the sport, 
as on some of the rivers sea trout range in size up to 34 
or 44 lbs. If you are fishing with a gillie you may find that 
he is more interested in seeing you catch one salmon rather 
than a number of sea trout, unless the sea trout are well 
above average size, and even if you land a very small grilse 
of 44 Ibs. and a large sea trout of the same weight, after 
all one is a salmon and the other is only a trout. 

Among the gillies in Ireland are some of the greatest 
gentlemen in the world, and a good gillie plays a very large 
part in the capture of each fish. He will tell you where the 
fish lie ; if he sees that you are not working the flies in a 
suitable fashion for the speed of flow in a particular pool, 
he will come to you, before you have disturbed the pool 
too much, and will probably tell you that salmon in this 
pool are different from those in other rivers and that it is 
best to fish the fly here faster or slower as the case may be. 
When, if you follow his instructions, you hook a salmon 
he will commend you and will be as pleased as you 
doubtless will be when the fish is landed. 

I remember once when grilse fishing in Connemara 
with an old gillie, we caught three fish during the afternoon 
and in the evening we again went up the river and he 
suggested that I should fish in a quick-fllowing glide, which 
emanated from the tail end of a deep flat. I was using two 
flies of sea-trout size as the water was clear and low, and 
when a salmon, with wide open mouth, engulfed the top 
dropper I struck too hard. I thought I felt the cast break, but 
immediately afterwards the fish was hooked. When it was 
landed both the top dropper and the tail fly were embedded 
side by side in the fish’s jaw, but only the tail fly was still 
attached to the cast. It was obvious that the fish had taken 
the cast cross-ways into his mouth at the same time as he 
took the top dropper, and when the heavy strike broke off 
the dropper, the cast was pulled through the fish’s mouth 
and the tail fly hooked him. The gillie, seeing the two flies 
merely said in an admiring voice * it was lucky you struck 





Preparing for a day's sport on the River Boyne 





him hard enough or the other fly wouldn’t have hooked 
him.’ 

On most rivers salmon fishing starts on 1st February and 
does not finish until the end of September ; a few rivers 
open on New Year’s Day and some do not close until 
oth October, so that anglers are able to fish during eight 
or nine months of each year. Owing to the effects of the 
Gulf Stream, winters in Ireland are mild and although 
the country lies nearly one thousand miles further north 
than New York the rivers are seldom, if ever, frozen over ; 
water temperatures in February normally range from about 
32 to 39 degrees Fahrenheit and by April may have risen 
up to 50. 

The important rivers for the spring fishing which 
include the Munster Blackwater, Suir and Slaney are 
situated in the south and east of the country and the best 
fishing is during February, March and April. Angling 
methods are usually confined to spinning during the first 
two of these months, whilst fly anglers expect good sport 
in April. As the rivers for the most part flow through flat 
pasture land, and the banks are usually level and open, they 
are easy to fish ; they are not very fast flowing, are on the 
whole of medium depth and in their lower and middle 
reaches are in the nature of from fifty to eight yards wide. 
The salmon normally range in size from about 10 Ibs. to 
25 lbs. but of course there are much heavier specimens also. 

The heaviest salmon in Ireland are caught on some of 
these larger rivers such as the Shannon, Suir and Nore. 
From each of these waters fish of over 50 lbs. have been 
landed, and whilst monsters such as these are rare, every 








Many of Ireland's large lakes 
offer excellent salmon fishing. 


Fishing for salmon 
on the River Boyne. 





year fish over 40 lbs. are caught ; I recently saw a photo- 
graph of two salmon each over 40 lbs. which were killed a 
few years ago on one beat of the Shannon on two 
successive days. These large fish are usually taken during 
the Spring on spinning baits, sometimes on a prawn but 
seldom on a fly. 

As an alternative to the rivers some excellent salmon 
fishing is available on many lakes. Waters such as Loughs 
Corrib and Conn carry stocks of both spring fish and 
grilse. The former are killed in the latter part of April and 
in May ; the last part of June and early in July is the best 
time for grilse. Both types of fish are caught on trolling 
baits and on wet flies. As on the western rivers a single 
handed 9} ft. trout rod will meet most requirements when 
fly fishing, although some anglers prefer a longer rod. 

In addition to these large lakes there are numerous small 
lakes in Mayo and Galway such as those at Costello, 
Ballinahinch and Newport which, although primarily 
noted for the excellence of their sea trout, are also well 
stocked with grilse during the summer months. 

Prior to 1950 on most of the important rivers, net 
fisheries were operated in the lower freshwater reaches, but 
as it was felt that such netting was injurious to the salmon 
stocks and to the value of the rivers as rod fisheries, all 
freshwater netting has since been prohibited. As a result 
greater numbers of salmon are now killed on rod and line 
and doubtless the rivers will improve still further as the 
breeding stocks of fish continue to increase. 

Ireland is essentially a sporting country and a visitor 
could bring no better letter of introduction with him than 


his fishing rod. 














Spinning for salmon on the 
River Liffey, near Dublin. 





A salmon is brought to the gaff : the exports of Irish 
salmon in 1954 totalled nearly 18,000 cwt. 
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Pilgrims making the arduous trek 


up Croagh Patrick, Co. 


Mayo. 
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FATHER DENIS MEEHAN 


IN sprTE of clamant opposition by the complicated twentieth 
century, in odd pockets of Europe, particularly in the 
Mediterranean countries, medieval man continues to 
survive, warm, colourful, humane and individualised. For 
that, the Lord be praised. If you look at the miniatures of 
old manuscripts, you have the prototypes of such folk, in 
vivid shining reds and blues, singing psalms or building a 
church, now and again besieging a city, but most often 
going upon pilgrimages, riding on palfreys, or sailing in 
little shell-like boats. 

And at Italian or Spanish fiestas, when the gaily-painted 
statues are borne along in procession, you suddenly realise 
that the villagers in their Sunday best are the same sort of 
people again, however deeply their religious sentiment be 
overlaid by the spirit of holiday. But if you are Irish, or 
have really seen and known Ireland, the thought will 
suddenly come to you that nowhere is the religious man of 
medieval Europe (even more so the religious woman) 
more at home than in the Irish scene. The pilgrim, partic- 
ularly the penitential pilgrim, fits into the landscape in a 
way that would be. quite unimaginable elsewhere. 

Other links with medievalism may have snapped under 
the strain of modern living; the religious ones, no. 
Practically all Irish roads are pilgrisa roads, to the holy well, 
to the traditional ‘ station ’, to the Mass Rock : and every- 
where the Summer traveller will encounter groups and 
types that Chaucer would have recognised at once. 

You are entrained, let us say, somewhere round about 
Pettigo on a lush, green July day, and everyone is going 
to Lough Derg. You are mildly astonished at such a 
varicty of human persons, all sharing some common 
equanimity, all fasting from the previous night, and all, it 
seems, ridiculously unprepared for the open air hardships 
that the afternoon and night will bring. The whole world 
outside is a chaotic, fascinating mass of moving green, 
which gleams and heaves under the intermittent sun and 
the racing clouds. There are windswept glimpses of the 
Erne, of islands, of raw skeleton pylons connected with 
the Ballyshannon scheme. 
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At Pettigo the fleets of buses fill up, more than fill. In 
your bus some sort of good-humoured scuffle develops 
along the gangway. The crush, the struggle to keep from 
collision with whirling portmanteaus, the tight scrambling 
for a seat, all powerful irritators normally, are all resolutely 
sustained, because they’re only chicken-feed after all when 
you're going to the Island. 

Some look a bit headachy, it is true ; and all peer out 
occasionally to size up the weather. A few veteran pilgrims 
are professionally cheerful, or professionally grim. The 
majority are modest, just a little apprehensive, but deter- 
mined. Above all, one is amazed at the heavy preponderance 
of young girls, barely over the essential sixteen, swinging 
handbags and hold-alls nonchalantly, maybe having a 
cigarette. One chats a brother and sister, obviously teen- 
agers, both going for the first time. The boy is careless 
about his head cold, and the girl says ‘ I’m dying to get m 
my bare feet.’ 





There are five miles of hilly, bleak bogland separating 
Pettigo from the Lough Derg shore, and the weighted 
buses are grinding and slow. The little ticket station then, 
looking wonderfully incongruous in that setting, the jetty, 
the fleet of boats, the queue for embarkation, patient, and 
many of them already prayerful. All the time shepherded 
by priests, reassuring priests who use the musical, rather 
wheedling, accents of Clogher and Fermanagh. 

Station Island, built up since 1931 with a magnificent 
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basilica, hospices and a prior’s house, is in striking contrast 
with the virgin seeming islands dotted over the turbulent 
lake, and with its hilly and wooded shores. On another sort 
of journey the non-penitential islands would be fetching : 
Saint’s Island and Innishgoosk away out there to the front, 
Trough Island, Derg More and Derg Beag over near the 
further shore. But the sorg of penance with which the name 
of Lough Derg is synonymous in Ireland absorbs all the 
faculties for the duration of your stay. 


* Loch Dearg an chuain chiunghothaigh 
loch maothmhallghlas sidhe soin 


aon Phardhas Tire Tuathail’ 


is what a medieval Irish poet had to say about it all, and 
the description is not likely to be bettered : ‘a quiet, calm, 
grey, fairy lake is this supreme paradise of Tuathal’s 
ae ee 

And thus, all over Ireland, in places where there is water, 
wind and altitude, the pilgrims will foregather. Scenery 
is so associative : and the turbulent unspoiled character of 
much of Ireland’s coastal country, the tangled pattern of 
islands in Clew Bay as you mount Croagh Patrick, places 
like Aran, the Blaskets or the dented coast of Donegal, set 
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or the Perfect Irish Holiday 


Before You Start 

Ensure maximum enjoyment from your Irish holiday by 
asking your Travel Agent for literature which will assist you 
in your advance planning. He will give you full particulars 
of air and sea services to Ireland, transport and tours. 


On Arrival 

A selection of County and Regional Guides are available 
which contain all the facts which the average tourist is likely 
to require on what to see and what to do. 

The Guides which are well illustrated contain detailed 
descriptions of the various regions, supplemented by maps 
and plans. They are produced in a handy pocket-size format 
and have semi-stiff covers. 


The following are now available and others will follow 
shortly :— 


Ireland Guide .. 5/- Kilkenny Guide « & 
Connacht Guide .. 1/- Kildare Guide  & 
Cork Guide .. l/- Tipperary Guide .. 1/- 
Dublin Guide .. 1/- Westmeath Guide .. 6d. 
Donegal Guide .. 1/- Limerick Guide .. If- 
Wicklow/Wexford Louth/Meath Guide _1/- 

Guide .. .. 1/- Waterford Guide .. 1/- 
Killarney Guide .. 6d. Clare Guide a 
Kerry Guide on 


County and Regional Guides may be obtained from 
BORD FAILTE EIREANN, 91-93 Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, or from the 


IRISH TOURIST BUREAUX : 


DUBLIN : 14 Upper O’Connell Street, 
"Phone 44718/19/10. 

CORK : 109 Patrick Street. 
Phone 20059. 


BELFAST : 53 Castle Street. 
’Phone Belfast 28338. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


GROWING POPULARITY OF IRELAND 
AS VENUE 


The value of congresses and conventions to the tourist 
industry has assumed such importance that the Promotions 
Department of Bord Failte Eireann has been assigned the 
task of attracting as many of these events as possible to this 


country. To date at least seven overseas organisations have © 


arranged to hold their annual conventions in Ireland within 
the next two years, and it is estimated that these gatherings 
alone will bring to our shores almost 5,000 visitors. 


Two congresses have been 
arranged for next May. One of 
these, to be held by the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, will be 
attended by up to 500 delegates, 
most of whom will never have 
visited Ireland before. 

The holding of this congress in 
Ireland. is regarded as a singular 
honour ; for, although the Institute 
has branches in Britain, North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and several other 
countries as well as Ireland, never 
since it was founded in 1891 has its 
annual conference been held outside 
Britain. 

This three-day meeting will take 
place immediately before the Whit 
weekend, and the delegates will 





thus have an opportunity of attend- 
ing several of the events arranged 
for An Téstal—notably the Pageant 
of Cuchulainn in Dublin. The Irish 
Branch of the Institute has also 
arranged a number of sight-seeing 
trips. 


HOSPITAL STUDY TOUR 

The other May congress is an 
International Hospital Study Tour, 
to be held from May 2oth to 31st. 
Sponsored by the International 
Hospitals Federation, which repre- 
sents 27 nations, this Tour will be 
made by about 160 doctors, hospital 
administrators, nurses, architects and 
engineers, their:aim being to assess 
Ireland’s hospital-building pro- 
gramme and methods of hospital 





administration. This Tour is held 
every second year in different 
countries by the Federation. Apart 
from its obvious specialised value, 
it is regarded as of prime importance 
from the tourist industry’s point of 
view, as each delegate on his return 
home writes a detailed report of 
his visit for publication in hospital 
and medical journals. 

During their 12-day itinerary 
the party will visit hospitals’ and 
tourist resorts throughout the coun- 
try. In most of these centres 
receptions are being prepared for 
the delegates, who will also be 
guests of honour at a number of 
important functions in Dublin. 


JUNE CONGRESSES 

In June, two other groups will 
visit Ireland—the Association of 
Technical Institutes of Scotland, 
England and Wales, and the Institute 
of Journalists. The first-named 
group will meet for a week in 
Dublin, and here again this will be 
their first meeting in Ireland. About 
200 delegates will attend. 

While the greater part of the 
annual congress of the Institute of 
Journalists will be held in Belfast, 
some of the final sessions will take 
place in Dublin, and about. 160 
newspapermen and their friends are 
expected to cross the Border for a 
stay of at least three or four days. 
Excursions to tourist resorts and 














receptions are being arranged for 
the visitors by the Dublin District 
of the Institute. 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC 


The largest congress of 1956 will 
not, however, take place until 
September, when goo delegates will 
travel to Dublin for the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference. It is 
almost 30 years since this six-day 
conference was held in Ireland, and 
an elaborate programme of dis- 
cussions and recreation is being 
arranged under the direction of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland. 
Many of the delegates have written 
to Dublin to advise that they plan 
to extend their stay and to tour the 
country after the congress has ended. 

An even larger congress for which 
plans are already well advanced 
will be held in September, 1957, 
when over 2,000 members of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold their 
annual meeting in Dublin. In 1957 
it will be 50 years since this eminent 
Association met in Dublin. Its 
principal aims are to make scientists 
known to each other and inform the 
public of scientific progress. Founded 
in 1831, the Association is the oldest 
of its kind in the world. 


SKAL CLUB CONGRESS 

A month later, in mid-October, 
1957, another highly important 
congress will come to Ireland, when 
700 members of the International 
Association of Skal Clubs will meet 
for five days in Dublin. Representing 
74 nations, these delegates hold key 








One of the most successful of recent congresses held in Ireland was the 

P.E.N. Congress, when some five hundred writers, from every continent, 

gathsred to discuss matters of literary interest. Our photo shows the 

President, Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, greeting one of the delegates, Miss Shizue 

Masugi, who afterwards wrote of the happy memories she cherished 
of her Irish visit. 


positions in the travel and hotel 
trades and in tourist organisations. 
This congress was secured for 
Ireland by Mr. J. F. O'Dowd, Skal 
Club of Dublin delegate, when he 
attended the Skal Congress in New 
York last November. Mr. O’Dowd 
brought with him from Mr. J. A. 
Nugent, Chairman of Bord Failte 
Fireann, a personal invitation to the 
President of the International Skal, 
offering Ireland as the venue of the 





1957 Congress. 





HELP TO EXTEND SEASON 


An important point in favour of 
these congresses is that they will all 
be held outside the peak tourist 
season, and will thus be invaluable 
in extending the season—one of the 
major objectives of Bord Failte 
Eireann. The Board is, of course, 
actively identified with these con- 
gresses, and has agreed to help 
through the provision of publicity, 
receptions and sight-seeing tours. 

















CUCHULAINN PAGEANT 


PLANS WELL ADVANCED 


The Pageant of Cuchulainn will be presented, with the kind 
consent of the G.A.A. authorities, in Croke Park, Dublin, 
during An Téstal, 1956. There will be a cast of 1,000, and six 
performances will be given in the floodlit park under the 
open sky. The Pageant is one of the major events of this 


year’s Téstal celebrations. 


The script for the Pageant is 
being specially written by Mr. Denis 
Johnston, the eminent Irish play- 
wright, author and producer. Pro- 
duction will be by Mr. Brendan 
Smith of Brendan Smith Pro- 
ductions, Dublin, and the director 
will be Mr. Michael O’Herlihy, 
who was assistant producer of this 
year’s Pageant of St. Patrick. 

Dr. G. A. Hayes McCoy, the 
well-known historian, has agreed to 
act as consultant. ' 

The Pageant of Cuchulainn will be 
presented on six consecutive nights, 
from May 16th-21st—in other 
words as a grand finale to Téstal, 
which will continue this year to 
Whit Monday. 

The principal roles in the Pageant 
will be those of Cuchulainn, the 
Hound of Ulster, and Queen 
Maeve of Connacht, whose clash 
in the Cattle Raid of Cooley forms 
one of the most dramatic and 
colourful sagas in Irish literature. It 
has not yet been decided who will 
play these leading performances, 
but it is hoped to secure the services 
of an Irish actor and actress, both 
of international repute. 





Up to 30 other speaking parts 
will be featured in the Pageant, and 
it is hoped that Irish players will be 
found to fill all of these roles. The 
total cast of 1,000 will appeaz in the 
Pageant’s many scenes of festivity 
and warfare, ranging from Royal 
Tara to the Gap of the North. 


CORK TOSTAL 
FESTIVALS 


Up to 100 film actors from 
Britain, the Continent and the 
United States are expected to visit 
Cork for the International Film 
Festival—one of that city’s major 
Téstal events next May. 

Sponsored by the Téstal Council 
and the International Federation of 
Film Production Associations, the 
Festival will be held from May 
21st-27th. 

It is hoped that teams from 
Holland, Germany, France, Italy and 
Britain, among other countries, will 
take part in the Téstal Choral 
Festival, also to be held in Cork. 
Dancers from Holland, Portugal 
and Italy have already intimated that 
they will attend the International 





‘IRISH HOTELS GIVE 
BEST SERVICE IN 
WORLD’ 


So stated an Australian hotel 
owner on his arrival in Fiji. He is 
Mr. John Carroll, owner of the 
Tamworth (N.S.W.) Caledonian 
Hotel who, with his wife, had 
just completed an eight months’ 
round-the-world hotel inspection. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll travelled 
10,700 miles by car through Europe. 
They visited 17 countries and 
stayed at hundreds of hotels ranging 
from the last word in modern 
luxury to humble wayside inns. 

Interviewed by the Fiji Times 
and Herald, Mr. Carroll said : 
“We travelled through England, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, the United 
States, Canada and Ireland. 

* Of all the first-class hotels we 
visited, we found those in southern 
Ireland gave the best service. 

“Generally we thought hotel 
rooms in Europe were better than 
those in Australia ; but their charges 
were much higher than ours.’ 





Folk Dancing Festival, the third 
major event on Cork’s programme. 

For all of these festivals many 
more entries are expected in the 
next few months. Cork Toéstal 
Council is confident that its pro- 
gramme for this year’s Téstal will 
be the finest of the splendid series 
it has presented to date. 











NEW TREND IN 
AMERICAN 
TOURIST TRAFFIC 


FINDINGS OF 1955 
SURVEY 


One of the facts which emerged 
from the survey carried out towards 
the end of the 1955 season by Bord 
F4ilte Eireann, in which the views of 
almost 7,500 visitors to Ireland were 
gathered and analysed, was that 
only 10 per cent of the Americans 
interviewed came to Ireland to visit 
relatives. The remaining 90 per cent 
came solely as tourists. 

This is an encouraging trend, as 
American holiday traffic to Ireland 
has been traditionally made up to a 
large degree of homecoming exiles. 
It is felt that tourist publicity efforts 
in the United States are beginning 
to bear fruit. 


SOUVENIRS 


The survey also showed that 
Belleek china, Waterford glass and 
Limerick lace are among the most 
popular Irish souvenirs. An inten- 
sive effort is now being made, with 
the assistance of the Promotions 
Department of Bord Failte Eireann, 
to improve the quality and variety 
of Irish souvenirs ; and it can now 
be said that for the 1956 tourist 
season leading stores, airport and 
duty-free shops will be able to offer 
many unique lines in hand-made 
Irish souvenirs. 











BOARD GRANTS AND 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS 


WICKLOW BEAUTY SPOTS 

As part of the drive to open up 
Wicklow’s famous scenic areas to 
tourists, a car park and shelters are 
to be provided near Glenmacnass 
Waterfall, on the military road 
between Sally Gap and Laragh. 
This scheme will be financed by 
Bord Failte Eireann, and it is hoped 
that the work will be completed 
by early Spring. 

Road-building in this area—one 
of the most attractive in Wicklow— 
has been recently completed by the 
County Council, so that visitors this 
year can enjoy ideal conditions from 
Dublin to Glendaloch. 

Lay-byes for cars have been 
already provided with the aid of 
Bord Failte Eireann on the Sally 
Gap-Roundwood road overlooking 
Lough Tay, Glendaloch and other 
beauty spots in Wicklow. 


LAHINCH 

Lahinch Tourist Development 
Association Ltd., formed last year 
(1955) with the assistance of Bord 
Failte Eireann, has purchased a local 
premises for conversion into a 
recreation hall and cinema. 

Land bordering the foreshore 
will, the Company hopes, be avail- 
able to extend the existing prom- 
enade, with a car park on the 
landward side. The Association’s 
directors are also anxious to revive 
the sea-water baths, once a feature 
of Lahinch. 
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IRISH PICTORIAL 
MAP FOR 
BRITAIN 


An outsize pictorial map of 
Ireland will go on display in the 
New Year on poster sites controlled 
by British Railways all over Britain. 

The map, which has been pro- 
duced in collaboration with Bord 
Féilte Eireann, depicts Ireland's 
various tourist attractions—bathing, 
field sports, angling and mountain- 
eering—together with _ historic 
monuments and beauty spots. 

The display sites are being pro- 
vided free by British Railways as a 
contribution towards the promotion 
of tourist traffic to Ireland. 


CLEARANCE OF 
PERCH FROM 
KILLARNEY LAKES 


Bord Failte Eireann has supplied 
Killarney Lough Lein Anglers’ 
Association with 600 traps for the 
capture of perch in the Lakes of 
Killarney. The traps form part of a 
scheme evolved by the Association 
for the destruction of perch in the 
Lakes so as to propagate the trout 
life. 

The scheme will be carried out 
under the direction of the Western 
Lakes Committee and the Inland 
Fisheries Trust in conjunction with 
the Lough Lein Anglers’ Association. 
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Station Island, also called the Island of 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg, Co. Donegal. 


Making a circuit of the ancient church 
on St. Mac Dara’s Island, Co. Galway. 


one thinking above all of the Celtic monks, and of the 
innumerable historic sanctuaries that now only the seagulls 
know. You encounter a local pilgrimagé¢ today, to a well, 
or a mountain, or an island, and you wonder what it can be 
all about. Be assured that it stems from some enlightened 
cult during Ireland’s great Christian centuries. As the 
people pass, telling their beads, they are fulfilling the same 
pious urge, which fourteen hundred years ago sent wan- 
derers to Rome, the Holy Land and Egypt with as little 
fuss and fanfaronade as nowadays surrounds the journey 
to Mass on Sunday, or to the local market town. 

Apart from the pilgrimages of deep and worn tradition, 
like Lough Derg, or Croagh Patrick, or Our Lady’s Island 
(off the coast of Wexford), the numerous Mass Rocks, 
dating from the Penal Days, command a tender local 
loyalty. Religion is written all over the land indeed, in the 
Celtic Cross or the chancel arch of some Norman monas- 
tery to signalise achievement, in the crudely carved rock 
or the thatched shelter to signalise the catacombs. 

In our own day, the great religious shrine of Our Lady 
of Knock has kindled nationwide enthusiasm, and has made 
this County Mayo village into an Irish Lourdes. Recently, 
to commemorate the Marian Year, Our Lady’s statue has 
been crowned by special Papal decree, and throughout the 
Summer the pilgrim stream is continuous, by bus, train, 
motor car, bicycle and on foot. Apart altogether from its 


religious associations, and despite inevitable crowding 
during the season, there is something soft and warm and 
kindly about the place, some of the gentleness one associates 
with the accent of towns like Kiltimagh and Swinford. All 
around stretch the folds of green Mayo countryside, 
patterned with the loveliest stone walls in Christendom. 
Endlessly the pilgrims circle round the church, kneeling 
finally to pray at the celebrated -gable wall, and their 
countenances reflect all the rural case and peacefulness of 
the Summer afternoon. 

There is much endurance in the Irish pilgrimage, but 
much peace of soul. Many a tourist, foreign and unbelieving, 
will marvel at the extent of enthusiasm and endurance, 
when confronted with it all. Let him remember that this is 
the determination: of spirit which kept old women and 
children shivering round the Mass rock on exposed 
mountainsides, when threatened at once by the elements 
and by the law. Such heroism dies hard, and it is endemic 
in Ireland. 

Many a tourist too, in search of experience, will join the 
cheerful and unpretentious multitudes, in the boat to 
Station Island, up the Reek on Garland Sunday, to 
Clonmacnois on Pattern Day, or maybe with a large city 
pilgrimage to Knock. If, as well as experience, and 
medievalism, and warm kindliness, he finds peace too and 
the truth, then God be praised. 








pastoral background, is amongst the twelve busiest airports 
in Europe. 

January 19th, 1940, saw the first service leave Dublirf 
Airport. Many years of effort on the part of many people 
preceded this event. Although the area known as Collins- 
town had seen military flying during the first world war, 
the demands of modern aviation required higher standards 
—concrete runways, up-to-date landing aids, lighting and 
equally important, a terminal building capable of accom- 
modating an increasing number of passengers for years 
to come. 

Desmond Fitzgerald was 25 years of age when in 1937 
he designed the terminal building. In doing so he displayed 
remarkable foresight. At the time civil aviation was in its 
infancy, and not even the most enthusiastic champion of 
this new form of transport could have predicted how it 
would grow. Such was Mr. Fitzgerald’s genius that from a 
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mere 30 passengers per day in 1940, the airport of his 
design, now twenty years later, accommodates over 
350,000 travellers and an even larger number of visitors 
annually. ' 

Naturally, the internal layout has been altered con- 
siderably : offices have been vacated and the space devoted 
instead to passenger waiting rooms, lounges and shops. 
New storeys have been added to the ‘wings’ of the 
building. These alterations, however, have not impaired 
the symmetry of the edifice, for they were envisaged in the 
original design. 

During the busy Summer period the Airport handles 
over 100 flights per day. Aer Lingus operations are by far 
the most numerous. K.L.M., the Dutch Airline, is at present 
the only other scheduled company flying into Dublin ; 
but charter ‘planes from Great Britain and the Continent 










are frequent visitors. Trans-Atlantic aircraft are occasional 
callers and the largest type—the Super ‘ G ’ Constellation— 
has been accommodated comfortably. 

Owing to its proximity to Dublin—five miles from the 
city’s centre—the Airport attracts large numbers of sight- 
seers particularly during week-ends. Here, within view of 
the gently rising Dublin Mountains, ten miles to the south, 
family parties gather on the balconies and on the lawns 
behind the terminal building. They watch the sedate 
Dakotas and the pride of the airline’s fleet—the famous 
Viscounts—bringing visitors from Great Britain and the 
Continent, taking Irish tourists to Spain, France and 
elsewhere. In all, seventeen Aer Lingus routes stem from 
Dublin Airport, the shortest being that to the Isle of Man 
and the longest and most recently inaugurated, to Barcelona. 

Visitors to Dublin Airport who admire its trim lawns, 
graceful terminal building and panoramic views of 
mountains and sea from its balconies, are seldom aware of 
the highly skilled work that goes on there. High above in 
the Control Tower are the officials who ‘ police’ the 
movements of all aircraft in the area. On busy days when 
there may be a number of ’planes landing or taking off 
within a short space of time, this task calls for a high degree 
of co-ordination. Inbound ’planes must be ‘ stacked’ at 
different heights and progressively brought down to lower 
altitudes in order of landing priority. On the ground, 
aircraft must be ‘ held’ at runway thresholds while others 
take-off or land. In bad weather, aircraft crews are more 





than ever dependent on the clarity and accuracy of the 
instructions which they receive from the * Tower.’ 
Another vitally important cog in the complex organi- 
sation that enables civil aviation to function with safety 
and regularity is the Meteorological Office. To Dublin 


The Terminal Building and Control Tower. 
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Aircraft on the apron at Dublin Airport. 


Airport come frequent reports from other ‘ Met’ stations 
abroad. To their foreign counterparts, the airport weather- 
men continually send information on local conditions. The 
Captain of a’ plane, therefore, not only knows the weather 
he can expect to encounter en route, but also what it is like 
at his destination. 

A small framed notice hangs in all Dublin Airport offices. 
It reads : ‘ Aviation in itself is not inherently dangerous but, 
to an even greater extent than the sea, it is terribly unforgiving 
of carelessness, incapacity or neglect. Safety is no accident.’ 

Perhaps the significance of these words is nowhere more 
deeply felt and understood than in the two modern hangars 
in which the Aer Lingus Fleet is serviced. Here even the 


most minor tasks are carried out with that meticulous 
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attention to detail that characterises civil aviation. Nothing 








































is left to chance ; repetitive jobs are performed with the 
same care as that applied to major overhaul work. 

Another less obvious aspect of the Airport’s function is 
freight handling. In the early days (aviation has grown so 
fast that what happened in 1946 is practically pre-history) 
cargo traffic was almost synonymous with a few parcels 
tossed into the pilot’s lap. A small room in the terminal 
building was large enough to act as an export-import 
centre, as well as a store. Since then, the Airport’s freight 
business has expanded so rapidly that a converted hangar is 
now required to accommodate imported freight alone. 

Last year, 6,650 tons of freight of all types, ranging from 
cut flowers and other perishables to heavy machinery, were 
handled. In addition, the mail section despatched and 
received 1,700 tons of first-class mail. 





Some most peculiar pieces of freight have been seen in 
the Airport cargo sheds. There were, for instance, the 
Flying Steamroller from Manchester and the worm from 
Amsterdam, which travelled in its own special container— 
a pencil box. A plebeian wheelbarrow was another item. 
Live fishes in tanks, greyhounds (10,000 of them in seven 
years),” valuable racehorses, and even a lion cub, were 
among the livestock handled. And on one memorable 
occasion 2,000 seagulls’ eggs were despatched to London 
without a single shell being cracked ! 

But, as is the case with airports all over the world, 
passengers are still the main concern of Dublin Airport. 
To those arriving in Ireland for the first time, the terminal 
building is a landmark that will not be forgotten easily. 
It is also a gateway to the new Ireland that welcomes her 


guests with traditional grace and modern efficiency. 


Top : Public Restaurant, Dublin Airport. 
Centre : Loading a Viscount. 
Bottom : Courteous efficiency, keyword of Dublin Airport. 
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BY STEPHEN RYNNE 





CountTigs DO NOT readily lend themselves to the making of 
portraits. Something, however, in a sketchy way might be 
attempted for Louth. First, to signify the meeting of low 
land with wide sea, draw a long, broad and curly line. 
Then let the pencil point flow in sweeps to indicate the 
flock of mountains gathered in the north. The short 
wiggles are the pretty, glassy rivers : Fane, Glyde and Dee. 
Finally, with a sharp HH pencil closely hatch the whole 
interior. The hatching, of course, represents the thick- 
ribbed corduroy of ploughlands. Louth is a county of much 
splendid arable land ; crops are both its wealth and its 
beauty. 

Louth, the “ Wee County.’ . . . It was easy for someone 
to look at a map and then tie on this silly label. To the 
traveller the term ‘ Wee’ does not make sense ; Louth 
proves to be a very large small county. It has immense 
variety, a long coast line, large towns and gigantic views. 
Let us consider these views—vast, breath-taking ones 
suddenly conjured out of a few ordinary fields on a slope. 

You are travelling a narrow but well-surfaced road. 
There are tight-sheared hedgerows at each side, undulating 
ploughed fields behind them. The road rises, the road dips ; 
people are few ; farmsteads no more than about eight to 
the mile. It is pleasantly dry and the air is brisk. Except 
for the larks and the purr of tractors (wind-and slope- 
muted), there is silence. You have the whole ploughed 
world to yourself. . . . The road falls into a graciously 
wooded hollow, rises once more. Suddenly the stark grey 
fields fall asunder and reveal a view of sea and mountain. 
There is no word painting of these unexpected views. 
To write of shadows sliding down the Mourne and Cooley 
mountains, of the sea sparkling or the sea a silver shield, 
of towering clouds—to write would be using static words 
for a thing that is altogether kaleidoscopic. 





The Cooley Peninsula, setting for the legendary ‘ Cattle Raid of Cooley,’ 
theme of one of the best known Irish sagas. 


I have brought you to the ‘back’ road between 
Drogheda and Carrickmacross to show you the views ; 
let us linger to note other things and places. Mellifont 
Abbey, the twelfth-century Cistercian foundation, lies to 
the left in a little secluded valley on the banks of the chatty 
Mattock River. Little remains of its greatness; the 
Porter’s Lodge is still a tall ruin, but time-torn and 
mouldering ; the octagonal Lavabo has foliage ornamented 
capitals, but only four of its sides stand and it is roofless ; 
the Chapter House lacks its west end even if the roof is 
beautifully groined. For the rest, the sites have been 
carefully cleared and carved stones and interesting tiles 
collected ; all that could be done to save the place from 
obliteration, has been done. The charm of Mellifont, is 
its seclusion, its rustic setting (bird-song encircled), the 
feeling that here something stopped with dramatic sudden- 
ness—something which should have gone on to the crack 
of Doom—and bustling life gave way to ghosts and soft 
winds blowing through bushes. 

* About four miles north of Mellifont is the quiet village 
of Collon. .. .’ It was amusing reading that line from the 
guide book when I drew up in Collon. There was a man 
varnishing a shop front, a woman looking out a window, a 
parked car, and a fussy cawing of rooks in transit. In the 
church there is a marble monument of a recumbent lady ; 
she died in 1876 at the age of thirty-seven. Whatever is 
said in abuse of the Victorians, one must allow that they 
had a ‘feeling’ for noble womanhood ; there was 
a chivalry in their paintings, poetry and recumbent 
monuments. 

Outside Collon, the Cistercians have a new foundation. I 
visited this high-situated place so as to say a prayer at the 
grave of Aodh de Blacam—poor * Roddy the Rover’ 
who loved every inch of Ireland and gave us a trio of 





literary immortals: ‘ Aunt Louisa’, “Uncle Sam” and 
* Ballylauvlauderaboo.” I stayed on to stare at the view : 
mountains galloping at the back of Dundalk Bay. 

If Collon is quiet, Ardec is noisy. It isa farmers’ town and 
there is always a tractor throbbing outside some door. 
A man going off the English throne and a man going on it, 
stayed in the Castle in Ardee’s main street. Was James II 
heavy of heart and William III exultant : They were on 
their way to join battle at the Boyne—long ago in the 
good days when kings were brave. 

Between the town of Ardee and the village ‘of Louth, 
there is a little hamlet named Tallanstown which for 
sweetness, tranquillity and rustication would be worth 
travelling a hundred miles to view. Louth, the place that 
gave the name to the county, has dwindled into unimpor- 
tances with much good grace. Beside the village (and 
rather difficult to discover) is St. Mochta’s House. Who 
was St. Mochta ? How old is his House ? There are only 
vague answers to these questions. The small building with 
the high-pitched stone roof must be every minute of 
fifteen-hundred years old. The sun was sinking when I 
entered—a big, boiling red orb reluctant to depart—and 
a crimson shaft lit up the dark inside. Here he: celebrated 
Mass and prayed by the hour. A short spiral stairway led 
to an upper room ; it was dusky up and—a little 
eerie. Here he slept. . . . What a neat, self-contained little 
place for a holy man ! 

The so-called * Wee County” is vast; the man who 
thinks he can swallow it, cherry-like, in a single bite is 
going to be disappointed. The Cooley Peninsula, for 
example, is a country unto itself. There are parts of Ireland 





Good luck is supposed to come the way of 
those who toss « coin from the parapet of the 
Boyne Viaduct, outside Drogheda. 





go to find places as lovely as those they leave ? 

On the coast road between Drogheda and Castle- 
bellingham there are scores of lovely homes. But first a 
word in praise of that animated, interesting and historic 
town, Drogheda. It is full of life: flags fluttering from 
ships on the quays ; bells ringing from many churches ; 
factories humming ; a train caught up in mid-air on the 
Boyne Viaduct ; the narrow streets traffic-clogged, the 
pavements crowded ; a herd of buses (like a herd of 
elephants) pent in near the bridge ; lights springing up at 
evening along the deep and swirling Boyne. . . . ‘ The 
dreary little town of Drogheda "—according to a modern 
writer. Is he crazy ? I go back to the book ; the statement 
is in black and white : ‘ the dreary little town of Drogheda.’ 
How can he be so blind: Drogheda is throbbing with 
cheerful life. 

Baltray is the first place on this bright coast road. It is 
merely a collection of creeper-covered cottages at the 
mouth of the Boyne. But there is an unusual comradery 
about these dwellings: they nestle together as if they 
loved one another. . . . Right across Ireland from Baltray 
there is a tiny place in Achill Island where the cottages also 
have human ways of grouping. Baltray is the Dooagh of 


the east coast. 

Termonfeckin had lmMportance in the sixth century ; the 
twentieth century finds it full of rural charm. There is a 
glorious view of the Irish Sea from the well preserved and 


highly placed castle. Clogher, the next village on this road, 
is a larger and more haphazard edition of Baltray. There is 
a cottage-lined road going down to the sea which is a joy 
for eves weary of urban regularity. The sea comes bouncing 


Patterns in the sand: estuary of the River Boyne. 
One must keep one's eyes about one or such 
unexpected views may be missed. 


on to the beach for sandy miles without end. At the north 
side of the straggling fishing village is the harbour. It is a 
delightful place. Apart from the fascination of moored 
craft (convalescent, and ready for fresh launching), there is 
a tremendous view of mingled Cooley and Mourne 
mountains. Clogher harbour is one of those places from 
which one must wrench oneself away. 

Baltray is nice, Termonfeckin is nice and Clogher is nice, 
but the loveliest place of all is Annagassan. The guide book 
has only four lines for this seaside with the attractive name ; 
one cannot blame the guide ; there is nothing much to lay 
the finger on. A five arch bridge over the river Dee, a mill 
bearing the date 1770, the skeleton of a lighter marooned 
on the river bank, some scattered houses, a spread of flat 
land slightly seaweed strewn. . . . There is nothing in this 
for the guide book writer. Annagassan offers the stuff of 
poetry—no more nor no less. What would one venture on : 
* the sea going misty blue like beautiful eyes remembering ; 
far away mountains meditating in mauve ; clouds building 
ships and towers. . .. ?” Annagassan tempts the pen out of 
its prosy path. 

Before ending the sea-hugging road at Dundalk, here is 
a wayside picture. A tiny, nursery-rhyme, sort of cottage 
facing the sea. It is one-roomed and thatched ; the door 
and little windows are painted bright scarlet ; there is a 
pot of geraniums on a sill, a bicycle leans against a wall, 
a black cat prowls before the door. Across the road there is 
a bank, a strip of grass, a narrow beach and then the great, 
wide, ever-mobile sea spreading away to the horizon. 
What does it feel like to stand at the half-door and see this 
huge scene,—at dawa: Under the stars ? One can only 

wonder, get back into the car and drive 
away—to the dull, hemmed-in place 
one came from. 

Dundalk is a big place. The streets 
are long and some of the churches and 
buildings are good to look at. For the 
eye, the magnetic point is Slieve 
Gullion (1,893 feet), always a frontier 
feature—long before the Border was 
established, even long before the 
Normans wrestled with the Gael. 
Dundalk itself has witnessed the passing 
of many an army of Celt, Norseman, 
Norman, Jacobite and Williamite. But 
there are no signs of these stirring times 
today ; the tramp of armies has given 
place to the tramp of workers daily 
setting forth to one of the many 
modern industries. Dundalk has good 
hotels, restaurants and shops. There is a 
general air of ‘ all’s well with the world’ 
in this bracing place. 

Six miles north-west of Drogheda 
and one short mile off the main Dublin- 
Belfast road lies the ancient monastic 





Clogher is one of those places from which one must wrench oneself 
away. The sea comes bouncing onto the beach for sandy miles without end. 
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settlement of Monasterboice. In terms of length it is only 
one short mile, but it is a thousand ‘ miles’ away in terms 
of time. There is a hundred-foot Round Tower, fragments 
of ancient churches and three high crosses. The cars go 
carecring along the main road ground the corner : fifty 
miles an hour, sixty, seventy. . . . But it is strangely still 
in the old graveyard where there is nothing more speedy 
than the flight of a thrush from bush to bush. When the 
traveller enters the walled-in place no great doors close 
behind him, and yet he feels that the world has suddenly 
been shut out. 

The first Cross to come into view is called Muireadach’s 
Cross. It is over seventeen feet high, almost completely 
covered with sculptured panels and interlacing ; it looks 
no more than half its accredited age (it is said to have been 
erected about A.D. 922). The traveller is delighted with 
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this richly decorated Cross and 
quickly becomes absorbed in the 
Biblical subjects depicted in the 
panels. He is convinced that Muirea- 
dach’s Cross is the finest he has ever 
seen. Then he moves away towards 
the Round Tower and is dismayed 
to be confronted by a far finer 
Cross! The West Cross is un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful 
objects in the whole of Ireland. 

But you must not stand so close 
mopping it up with your eyes: 
High Crosses, like paintings, should 
be viewed from a little distance 
away. Walk backwards, negotiate 
headstones and other obstructions 
until you get the High Cross and 
the Round Tower into alignment. 
The lovely, graceful Cross with 
weather nibbled shaft; the grey 
finger of the capless Tower against 
a wild evening sky, its pale primrose 
underlay partly hidden by ragged 
clouds. . . . There is a pathos about 
this Monasterboice grouping, and a 
something very Irish and—quite 
unforgettable. 




















AT YOUR SERVICE... 


THE IRISH HOTELS FEDERATION No. 














F. X. BURKE, PRESIDENT 
IRISH HOTELS FEDERATION 





Tue Irish Horets FEDERATION is a national 


association of hotel proprietors, now in its 
seventeenth year and includes among_ its | 
members the leading personalities of the hotel 


industry. The wide membership enables its members through co- 
operation and exchange of views to keep abreast of developments 
and thus ensure up-to-date amenities not only in their hotels but 
also in their localities. A helpful degree of standardisation of 
service and efficiency is thus achieved through the Federation. 

The Federation recently extended the range of its activities by 
taking out a Negotiating Licence under the Trade Union Acts with 
a view to ensuring smooth co-operation between staff and manage- 
ment in their twin functions of serving the public. 

To Bord Failte Eireann and other official bodies, the Federation 
has proved a useful medium for transmission to its members of 
official announcements of interest to the industry. Similarly, the 
specialised knowledge of the industry and intimate contacts with 
visitors of the Federation members enables it to offer helpful 
advice and information to the controlling bodies. 

The Federation’s domestic organisation, recently remodelled, is 
on lines of democratic efficiency. The Executive Council, with its 
Secretariat in Dublin under the charge of a professional accountant, 
is assisted by Regional Branches each of which has direct repre- 
sentation on the Council. As well as the regular meetings there is 
an Annual Convention, encouraging the mutual exchange of ideas 
and information in an informal atmosphere. 

An important factor in the smooth running of the Federation 
is the monthly publication of The Irish Hotelier, the official organ of 
the Federation, issued free to members. The high technical standard 
of this publication with its news of organisational interest as well 
as of new equipment and articles of practical value by experts, has 
contributed much to the improved standards in Irish hotels. 

It will be readily appreciated that a well-organised National 
association with members in every part of the country can do 
much to assist the development of the Tourist Industry and to 
contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of visitors. Apart from 
the fact that the increased efficiency resulting from co-operation 
redounds to the advantage of guests, the combined efforts of 
members in the different districts help to ensure that public services 
are maintained at the proper level. 

I therefore welcome this opportunity of assuring the travelling 
public that the Federation takes no narrow view of its respon- 
sibilities as the professional hosts of the nation and that individually 
and collectively its members take pride in living up to the best 
traditions of Irish hospitality. 
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The Perfect 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur. 






IRISH MIST 
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U.S. Sole Importers: Messrs. O’Donnell 


The Irish Mist Liqueur Co. Ltd. . ; 
> xe Importing Co., 1819, Gratiot Avenue, 
Tullamore, OFFALY, IRELAND. Detroit 7, MICHIGAN. 
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| 7 we splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 
. 7 bring within your reach standards of comfort and 
— excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
4 ‘ They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
i 4 of gaiety, restful ships if you desire : fr 

A . rest and tranquility ; for their superb a p>’ By) Q 
appointments provide for every taste as ‘ 

. and mood. Add to these attractions 

A ow bright, congenial company and atten- 

\ tive courteous service, and you have 

chek | everything that makes a voyage 





memorable. 
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It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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Mr. Moran Caplat, Managing Director of the Glyndebourne Trust, was once again among the distin- 

| guished visitors at the Wexford Festival. He remained in Wexford throughout the week and as well 
as attending all the important functions accepted a place on the panel of the Festival Forum. Before 
leaving for Vienna, Mr. Caplat said he was delighted to see the Wexford Festival such a success and 
commented on the very high standards aimed at and achieved by its organisers. 


Overland from Formosa came Mr. and Mrs. J. A. McCarthy. Noted U.S. teacher and scholar, Mr. 
cy McCarthy is a lecturer in Tai Wan University, Formosa. They spent and thoroughly enjoyed a holiday 
= in Ireland as part of their European tour. 


Three members of the Groves and Whitnall Angling Association, Salford, photographed on their 
= arrival at Dublin Airport recently. They came at the invitation of Bord Failte Eireann to take part in a 
~ survey of Ireland’s coarse fishing and spent nine days fishing Lough Allen in Co. Leitrim and the River 

Shannon. A special attempt is being made to interest overseas fishermen in this aspect of Irish angling. 

They are from left : B. Barkan, Cheetham ; N. Donald, Cheetham, and J. Williams, Old Talford. 


On their way to the Lausanne Convention a group of members of A.S.T.A. (American Society of Trave 

4 Agents) stopped over in Ireland for a short holiday. They were escorted on a tour of the country’s 
beauty spots and expressed themselves particularly well pleased with what Ireland has to offer her 
visitors. Pictured below at Blarney Castle, are Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Moore and their son William. 
Mr. Moore is manager of the World Travel Bureau of Rochester, Minnesota. 


Checking over time tables with Mr. Eugene McCarthy of the Wexford Festival Council, is the Viennese 
soprano, Esther Rethy from the Vienna State Opera Company. Esther Rethy was engaged for the 
leading part in Puccini’s opera Manon Lescaut. The two operas (Manon Lescaut and Lortzing’s Der Wild 
) Schatz) chosen for the 1955 Festival were highly successful and fully patronised through their run. 
The Wexford Festival will in future be held from the last Sunday in October to the first Sunday in 
November, both days inclusive. All communications should be addressed to: The Wexford Festival 
Office, 105 North Main Street, Wexford. 


1 


0 Pictured on his arrival at Dublin is Mr. P. Schruth, vice president and advertising director of Holiday 
magazine. Taking a keen interest in Ireland’s attractions from a tourist’s point of view, Mr. Schruth 
was favourably impressed during his short stay. He toured around Dublin city and county, visited the 
Abbey Theatre and saw an All-Ireland Football final in Croke Park. 






















































RIVER LIFFEY, DUBLIN 





PARKNASILLA CO. KERRY 


COTTAGE IN CO. LOUTH 





Ten-Day our 
of Ireland 


It is said that a thousand years ago a section of the North 
American coast near Carolina was known as‘ Irland ed Mikla’— 
Greater Ireland. The ties between the two countries have become 
strong in recent centuries as large numbers of Irish people made 
their home there. As a result there are many places in Ireland 
which are of special interest to American visitors. This tour 
touching on just a few of them may best be made by private or 
self-drive car. Ireland is particularly well served by its car-hire 


firms and a wide variety of the latesi models are available at 


extremely reasonable rates. 


FIRST DAY 

Sight-seeing Dublin. 
The City’s Roll of Freedom has included Ulysses $. Grant, 
ex-President of the U.S.A. (1878); The Hon. Frank B. 
Kellogg, L.L.D. (1928); the Most Rev. Dr. Cushing 
(1949) and the Hon. Paul A. Dever, Governor of 
Massachusetts (1949). During a visit to Ireland in 1772 
Benjamin Franklin was given the honour of being allowed 
sit in the body of the Irish Parliament (in the building which 
now houses the Bank of Ireland). The Dail and Seanad 
to-day meet at Leinster House, the design of which was 
adapted by James Hoban for the White House, Washington. 
(Hoban was a native of Callan, Co. Kilkenny, and went to 
America at the age of twenty-two). 
Overnight Dublin. 


SECOND DAY 

Dublin to Wexford via Glencree, Laragh (visit Glendaloch), 
Vale of Avoca—the * Meeting of the Waters’ (stop for 
lunch), Rathdrum, Arklow and Enniscorthy, a lovely route 
through the Wicklow Hills and the Slaney Valley. Wexford 
is an ancient town of narrow winding streets, originally 
founded by the Viking sea rovers. Sir Robert McClure, 
who discovered the North-West Passage, was born in the 
house next to White’s Hotel in North Main Street. 
Commodore John Barry, ‘ Father of the American Navy’, 
was born at Ballysampson near Tacumshane, about eight 
miles south of Wexford. 

Overnight at Wexford. 


THIRD DAY 

Wexford to Cork. 
Continue via New Ross to the historic town of Waterford. 
Here was born Thomas Francis Meagher, the Young 
Irelander who became a Brigadier-General in the American 
Civil War and later acted as Governor of Montana. By the 
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coast road (Tramore, Annestown, Dungarvan) to Youghal, 
(lunch) then to Castlemartyr where a road to the left leads 
to Shanagarry, where stand the remains of the ancient 
house of the Penn family, one of whom founded the 
State of Pennsylvania. Return to the main Cork road 
through Cloyne (a parish once administered by Bishop 
Berkeley, the celebrated philosopher). 

Christ the King Church in Cork city, an outstanding 
example of modern church architecture, was designed by 
Mr. Barry Byrne, of Chicago. 

Overnight Cork. 


FOURTH DAY 

Morning, visit Blarney Castle to kiss the famous Blarney 

Stone. 

Afternoon, Cork to Killarney, via Macroom, Pass of 
Keimaneigh, Ballylickey, Glengarriff and Kenmare. 
From Macroom onwards this is one of the loveliest drives 
in Ireland ;_ the island-locked harbour of Glengarriff is 
the second Irish port-of-call of the luxury ship *Coronia’ 
on her world cruises. Killarney is too well-loved a beauty 
spot to need introduction ; the locally-organised tours by 
jaunting-car, boat and pony are the best way of seeing 
the district, especially for those with limited time at their 
disposal. 

Overnight at Killarney. continued on page 32 
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In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


* 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 





EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 





3-Day Tour of Donegal 
All-in Cost £9 9 0O 


4-Day Tour of Connemara 
All-in Cost £13 13 0 


6-Day Tour of Northern Ireland 
All-in Cost £18 18 0 


7-Day Tour of Northern Ireland 
(Headquarters: Laharna Hotel, Larne, Co. Antrim) 


All-in Cost £12 12 0 


10-Day Tour of Ireland 
All-in Cost £35 14 0 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slicve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PoRTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotcl 





Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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TEN-DAY TOUR OF IRELAND 


continued from page 31! 

FIFTH DAY 

Morning at Killarney. 
Afternoon tour of the Iveragh Peninsula, the famous 
‘Ring of Kerry’, via Kenmare, Parknasilla, Waterville, 
Cahirciveen and Killorglin. The island of Valentia, lying 
half a mile off Cahirciveen, was the eastern terminal of the 
original Atlantic cable. 
Overnight at Killarney. 


SIXTH DAY 

To Galway, via Tralee, Limerick (lunch) and Ennis. 
Tralee was the birthplace of Roger Bresnahan, who went 
to America with his parents at an early age. He became one 
of the most famous baseball players of his time and was 
known as the ‘ Duke of Tralee.’ Bresnahan was the inventor 
of shin-guards and was the first to wear them (in 1907). He 
died in Toledo, Ohio, in 1945. 
St. Brendan the Navigator who, according to a tradition 
upheld by many European scholars, discovered America 
long before Columbus, was born at Fenit, a few miles 
west of Tralee. His chief shrine is at nearby Ardfert, and 
Brandon on the Dingle Peninsula is his Holy Mountain ; 
both are places of pilgrimage. 
Limerick is probably best known for its famous lace, still 
produced there in small quantities. 
At Galway, the ‘ Citie of the Tribes’, the modern world 
meets the age-old traditional way of life. Christopher 
Columbus is said to have heard Mass in the Church of 
St. Nicholas before setting out on his voyage of discovery 
in 1492 ; it is certain that a Galway man, Rice de Culvey, 
accompanied him on his voyage. The church was founded 
in 1320. 
Overnight at Galway. 
(If an extra day can be spared, a visit to the Aran Islands 
is particularly rewarding. Life on the islands was beautifully 
portrayed in Robert Flaherty’s film ‘Man of Aran.’) 


SEVENTH DAY 
Tour of Connemara—Spiddal, Costelloe, Screebe, Maam 
Cross, Ballynahinch, Clifden, Kylemore Abbey (lunch), 
Leenane, Cornamona, Cong, Headford, Galway. 
This is a region of supreme scenic grandeur, dominated 
by the rocky peaks of the Twelve Bens. It was near Clifden 
that Alcock and Browne landed after their epoch-making 
west-to-cast flight in 1919. Cong, between Lough Mask 
and Lough Corrib (fine fishing lakes both of them) is the 
centre of the area in which ‘ The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Overnight at Galway. 


EIGHTH DAY 
Galway to Sligo via Tuam, Ballyhaunis, Swinford and 
Collooney. 
Afternoon and evening sightseeing. Sligo county has been 
immortalized by the poetry of W. B. Yeats; here are 
Ben Bulben, Knocknarea, Lugnagall, Lissadell, the island 
of Innisfree, Dromahair. Drumcliff is the poet’s last 
resting-place. 


Overnight at Sligo. continued on page 36 
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A.tt-IN HuNTING Ho.ipays 

The fame and popularity of Irish foxhunting has brought 
about an innovation of interest to American sportsmen and 
women. The incomparable thrills of a day’s outing with an 
Irish pack over some of the best hunting country in the 
world are now more readily available to sportsmen in 
America than ever before. The several new all-in hunting 
holidays, now available have been specially contrived to 
assure visitors of excellent sport combined with all those 
extras which go to make the perfect holiday. Arranged by 
experts, the itineraries include days with foxhounds, 
staghounds, harriers and drag-hounds. 

St. Hubert’s Sporting Organisation (American Agents, 
O’Scannlain & English) offers a de luxe 10-day hunting 
holiday to parties of six. Each party, escorted by a gentle- 
man guide, will travel by chauffeur-driven limousine and 
be accommodated in top-class hotels throughout their stay 
in Ireland. The $1000 cost per head also includes first-class 
return air travel and all incidental charges pertaining to the 
hunting, which will be with a different pack each day. 

Swissair offer a 16-day holiday for $830 per person 
for two sharing a car. The cost includes return air fare, 
first-class hotels, private transport and all cap and groom fees. 

Shannon Travel (Limerick, Ireland) have their hunting 
holidays arranged on a weekly basis. They offer one week 
in any of five well-known hunting districts for $215, or 
$235 for one week in Dublin. The cost again includes 
top-class hotels, drive-yourself car and_ all incidental 
hunting charges. 

All the above prices include the hire of horses. Further 
information can be had by applying to each organisation 
for their brochure. 


PAGEANTRY FOR AN TOSTAL 

One of the major events of last year’s Téstal was the 
great Pageant of St. Patrick. Witnessed by some 130,000 
people in Croke Park, Dublin, the country’s largest arena, 
this colourful and dramatic pageant won acclaim and 
admiration from many sources. The 1956 festival will again 
highlight pageantry, and at the top of the list of Dublin’s 
important events will be the exciting Story of Cuchulainn. 
Re-enacted in the same venue with a cast of nearly a 
thousand this pageant, with its colourful costumes, impres- 
sive lighting and special effects, will provide an unforgettable 
spectacle for Téstal visitors. 

Cuchulainn, the best-known of all Irish legendary heroes, 
was born about 400 years before St. Patrick came to Ireland. 
Possessed of astounding strength and courage, which he 
displayed at an early age, he quickly became the most 
talked-of warrior in the land. His life of single-handed 
combats and tests of endurance which was paralleled by a 
chivalrous and gallant nature, was brought to an untimely 
end in one of the most dramatic stories in Irish folklore. 
A bronze statue, depicting Cuchulainn’s death, forms part 
of the 1916 Memorial in the General Post Office, Dublin. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 

The Irish Club at 82 Eaton Square, London, first opened 
in October, 1950. Satisfying a long-felt want among the 
Irish community in London, the Club to-day provides a 
social and cultural centre with full residential facilities. 
Since its inception the Irish Club has stimulated a wide 
interest in Ireland, not only among its members but among 
those who know very little of the country ; the debating 
and dramatic societies have enabled them to catch a glimpse 
of the real Ireland, to learn something of its ancient and 
hallowed history and to appreciate the part it plays in the 
modern world. 

March, 1955, saw the first issue of the Club’s quarterly 
magazine, The Irish Circular. Though primarily a * house ’ 
magazine it is felt that this journal will be read by many 
people, in England and elsewhere, not yet members of the 
Club. As well as providing news and articles on Ireland 
and details of Club activities, The Irish Circular hopes to 
dispel some persistent misconceptions of Ireland. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS 


FROM 


DUBLIN 


“ALL-IN’ SUNDAY TOURS BY DIESEL 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH 


TO 


GLENS OF ANTRIM 
INISHOWEN PENINSULA 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
DONEGAL BAY AND SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
ARDS PENINSULA 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 
TO 
Vale of the Boyne 
Hill of Tara 
Dublin City and North Coast 
Howth Castle Demesne and Summit 
Mystery Tours 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH TOURS 
To 
Mountains of Mourne 


Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 


DAY TOURS also run from 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Bundoran 
and Sligo 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 

2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin (Tel. 43245) 


G. N. R. 




















THE 


GRESHAM 


weleomes YOU! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


LICENSED 24 HOURS 
THROUGHOUT GARAGE SERVICE 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘‘ Gresham, Dublin ” 
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IRISH CHURCHES AND MONASTIC 
BUILDINGS, Vol. I 


by Harold G. Leask, Dundalgan Press, 
M.Arch., Litt.D. 27s. 6d. 
Atmost half a century has passed since the appearance of a 
book devoted entirely to the early and medieval ecclesias- 
tical architecture of Ireland. For this reason alone the 
production of a new work on the subject was more than 
justified. In this, the first of two volumes, a survey is 
made of Irish ecclesiastical buildings from the earliest 
times up to 1200 A.D. Special attention is given to the 
Irish Romanesque—the most individual product of the 
native architectural genius. 

The Round Towers, a phenomena of Irish building, do 
not find a place in its pages save where they are embodied 
in churches or have doorway or window details comparable 
to those in less lofty buildings. But this is the only sacrifice 
which has been made to the exigencies of space. 

The book is illustrated by twenty photographs and one 
hundred detailed drawings. 


CARLOW OFFICIAL GUIDE 

Bord Failte Eireann, 6d. 
THOUGH it is the second smallest county in Ireland Carlow 
can claim more than its proportionate share of scenic 
beauty, sporting facilities and places of interest. 

Contrasting with the lush valleys, drained by the lordly 
rivers Barrow and Slaney which twist with a picturesque 
course south, are the rugged slopes of the Blackstairs 
mountains and Mount Leinster. Everywhere dotted over 
the county are reminders of a long and vigorous history, 
and for the sportsman there is golf, hunting, fishing, 
boating and mountain climbing. 

The Official Guide contains all the information likely to 
be required by the average visitor. It describes in detail all 
the places of interest in the county and contains maps 
of both town and county as well as a first-class series of 


photographs. 
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ARAS MHIC DHIARMADA 


Published by Basil Clancy, 7s. 6d. 


As the foreword to this attractive publication points out— 
‘In Aras Mhic Dhiarmada—at once the headquarters of the 
Department of Social Welfare and the city’s main bus 
terminal—Dublin boasts a masterpiece of contemporary 
architecture and construction which has already taken its 
place among the great buildings of our time.’ 

The building, one of the largest of its kind in the world, 
was completed at a cost of just over £1,000,000 and is 
named after Sean MacDermott, the Irish leader, executed 
after the 1916 Rising. 

This volume, which will be of particular interest to 
architects, contains forty-nine excellent photographs of the 
building by Richard Deegan, A.R.P.S., and a detailed 
descriptive text. 


¢ 
AN TOSTAL 1956 
their frail canvas-and-lath craft through the Atlantic 
breakers in this thrilling competition off the beautiful 
western coast. 

Contrasting pleasantly with all this activity are the 
numerous Exhibitions where you may quietly spend the 
afternoon. There will be Exhibitions of Paintings, Objects 
d’Art, Sculpture, of Child Art and of Manuscripts. Dublin 
will hold a special Shavian Festival to commemorate the 
centenary of George Bernard Shaw’s birth (in Synge 
Street, Dublin). Cork plans an International Film Festival, 
the first ever held in Ireland, while the theatres of both 
cities will offer full programmes. Wexford will again be 
the centre of mummers, one of the most colourful forms of 
popular dramatic art, and Athlone will hold its fourth 
National Drama Festival. A rare treat for art lovers will 
be the Irish Country House Art Exhibition—a priceless 
collection of art works loaned from stately homes through- 
out the land. And still there’s more : fireworks display, 
pipe-band contest, dog shows, garden shows, floral 
pageant—and yet this is only a small selection of the 
attractions awaiting you during An Téstal of 1956. 





continued from page 5 
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TEN-DAY TOUR OF IRELAND 


continued from page 32 

NINTH DAY 
Morning sight-seeing. 

Afternoon to the angling-village of Virginia via Boyle, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, Killeshandra and Cavan. This route 
lies through softly-rolling countryside strewn with 
innumerable lakes, as strong a contrast to Connemara as 
it would be possible to find. 
General Phil Sheridan, one-time Commander-in-Chief of 
the U.S. Army, was born at Killinkere, four miles north 
of Virginia. 
Overnight at Virginia. 


TENTH DAY 

Back to Dublin via Ceanannus Mér, An Uaimh and 

Drogheda. 
This is the historic valley of the Boyne. Ceanannus Moér 
(formerly Kells) has the remains of an important early 
Christian monastic settlement. The Book of Kells, produced 
here about the tenth century and now in Trinity College 
Library, Dublin, is the world’s most beautifully-illuminated 
manuscript. A five-mile detour from An Uaimh leads to 
Tara, ancient seat of the High-Kings. Between An Uaimh 
and Drogheda lies the series of Bronze Age Tumuli called 
Brugh na Boinne (Newgrange, the inner chamber of which 
can be entered, Knowth and Dowth), burial places of the 
pagan kings of Tara. From Swords, a worth-while detour 
is to take the coast road and encircle the little peninsula 
of Howth before entering Dublin. 





continued from page 9 


BALLYBUNION 


Here, too, you may see the opening to the Seals’ Cave— 
I spent a day in a crevice at the foot of the towering cliff 
with a service rifle to my cheek as I awaited the emergence 
of my companions who had entered the cave to drive out 
the seals. It was a long and terrifying vigil. The rising tide 
had reached my ankles and the vee of the cave-mouth had 
all but closed when my comrades finally emerged. 

Open confession is good for the soul, so here I'll confess 
in fullness and in regret. 

I'd like to be 20 again, a bright tie at my throat, my 
hair creased like the Red Sea, a new sports-jacket to my 
back, my pants showing knife-edge creases, my hands deep 
in my pockets and I whistling down the Main Street of 
Ballybunion on ‘ Pattern Day.’ 

The golden girls from the Golden Vale romping out of 
buses, country boys without a care in creation, rough and 
grand, thronging the resort. ‘ Hallo, Mary : ’ ‘ Hallo, John 
Joe 2’ ‘Did ‘ou come to the Patteran :’ ‘I did, agirl !’ 
‘When will ’ou go home?’ ‘Home! Sha home!” A 
scornful skit of a laugh follows. 

A white shawl on an old cart farther on, and lemonade 
and gingerbread and seagrass upon it piked heavens high. 
And then, maybe at the end of the day, a ballad raised in a 
pub and the publican’s voice good humouredly raised above 
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the tumult: ‘Hey, there! ye that’s singing, less of the 
lark and more of the swallow !° 

Ballybunion ! For pity’s sake, don’t be making me lone- 
some. God be with the youth of us and the devil thank the 
begrudgers ! 





SINCE GOING TO PRESS WE HAVE LEARNT OF THE RECENT 
DEATH OF BOB BOLAND WHOSE SONNET APPEARS ON PAGE 
7. HIS LOSS WILL BE KEENLY FELT BY ALL THOSE VISITORS 
TO BALLYBUNION WHO KNEW AND LOVED HIM. R. I. P. 





Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: “‘Traycar, Dublin’”’ 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 








SUMMERHILL HOTEL 
ENNISKERRY 


FULLY LICENSED 
Situated in its Own Grounds (40 Acres) 


H. & C. and E.L. all Bedrooms. Hotel Garage. 


Special Dinner Dance every Saturday Night. 
(Informal) 


PitcH & PUTT GREEN 


Tariff on Application to:— 


PHONE ENNISKERRY 8 Miss MARY DUNNE 
Proprietrix 


SPA HOTEL | 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 
































GOOD FOOD AND COOKING: FREE 
GOLF AND TENNIS + FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 
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See Ireland the most comfortable way, the most enjoyable 
way - by CIE Streamlined Diesel Trains, luxury 
Motor Coaches, Radio Trains, modern Motor Launches, 
and stay at the up-to-date, well-appointed Great 
Southern Hotels situated in the heart of Ireland’s most 


picturesque scenery. 


waystosee Ireland 


CIE facilities are at your service in Ireland with everything 
to make your Irish holiday a memorable delight. Ask 
for particulars of CIE Radio Train day-trips to Killarney 
and Galway ; Diesel Train excursions ; Motor Launch 
cruises on the Shannon and its lakes ; 6, 7, 9, and 12-day 
luxury Motor Coach tours to Ireland’s world-famed 
beauty places—all meals and first-class hotel accommodation 
provided, (whenever possible in the six famous Great 


Southern Hotels, owned and managed by CIE). 





IRELAND’S 


CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN 


COMPANY Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations 
Department, 59 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin; in U.S. and CANADA-lIrish Railways 
Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto; in FRANCE - British Railways Office, Paris. 


































Dublin really is a “ fair city’’. She has the 
combination of grandeur and elegance that belongs to 
a capital city, and especially to a capital city whose 
architectural flowering was the eighteenth century. 
And it is found not only in her public buildings, 
but in the gracious grey houses of her streets and oe ‘gieteea, - 
squares, like these in Merrion Square. u U 
| a, 


Dublin is a city to take your time over. Zz | A qh 
And some of this time must certainly be devoted to : 
a visit to the Guinness brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
Here is the sort of grandeur that comes from size. 

You will find much here of absorbing interest. 

For at St. James’s Gate you may see some of 

the oldest crafts in the world on good terms 

with modern science and engineering — and all 
working on a mammoth scale. 

Visitors are conducted round the Brewery by knowledgeable 
guides between 11 a.m. and 3 pm. on Mondays to Fridays, at 


11 a.m. only on Saturdays. The Brewery is closed on Sundays 
and public holidays. Children under 12 are not admitted. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING WHEN 


you've seen THE GUINNESS sbrewery 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 
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